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GOETHE'S FATJST.* 

"We propose to make a division of our remarks, conse- 
quent, upon this new translation of "Faust." "We think, 
first, to show something of the influence that a great mind 
can have upon Literature and Art ; second, to discourse upon 
the Theory of Translation, with reference to the present and 
Other versions of this famous German tragedy. 

I. — OF A GREAT MINd's INFLUENCE. 

Facts shall serve us here better than mental deductions 
on general grounds. 

• From 1173 to the end of 1851 (a period of nearly eighty 
years), about a dozen different editions of Goethe's com- 
plete works were published in. Germany. Of course each 
successive issue was augmented over its predecessor by the 
new matter produced or discovered in the interim. The first 
one of these twelve being composed in a single' volume; the 
latest in thirty large octavos — that'by Cotta, of Stuttgart, 
in 1850-1. From 1765, when he published a poem, Die 
Hbllenfahrt Christi, to the very date of his death, 1832, 
not a year passed by in which he did not give some new 
production to the world, and oftener several, and, of the 
widest difference, embracing all intermediates between 
Poetry and .Science. Further than this, during this same 
period of eighty years, there were published in Germany 
nearly 1 60 different editions of his single works, which, on 
an average, would bring his name twice a year on the list 
of annual publications during that period, irrespective of 
the complete issues of his works. We might judge some- 
what of the comparative popularity of his works, when we 
learn that of these 160 editions, 27 were of Hermann und 
Dorothea; 17 of Faust; 8 of Iphigenie auf Tauris ; 8 of 
Werter; 7 of Goetz ; 6 of Tasso ; 4 of Wilhelm Meister ; 
4 of Reinecke Fuchs ; 3 of Egmont ; and but one of his 
Autobiography. During the same time there were eleven 
different editions of his minor poems. Add to this, that of 
Scott's translation of " Goetz with the Iron Hand ;" no 
less than five English translations of Faust, and a Dutch 
one (all in the years 1840-2) ; two Latin, one Italian, one 
French, and one Greek of Hermann and Dorothea; two 
English ones of the Iphigenie; an Italian one of the Tasso; 
and a French version of one of his works on Natural His- 
tory, were all published in Germany alone, during the same 
period. Again, he lent his aid as editor to a dozen other 
works (one of which was a translation into German of 
Carlyle's Schiller). ' Moreover, from the list of his commen- 
tators for the same period, it appears that there were at 
least 260 works published, relating in whole or in part 
to Goethe and his works, many of which passed into 
second and further editions, and some extended beyond one 
volume in compass; and others consisted wholly or chiefly 
of illustrative engravings. Nineteen "of these works em-. 
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braced his correspondence with various persons. ; JSmo Qf 
them were in English, one in French, and eight in Latin* 
A large number of them were devoted to the elucidation 
of Faust (a subject, upon which the Germans neyepjise'eai 
to tire), and it may interest some German scholars itft 
know that, in addition to the Commentators on that tragedy*) 
mentioned in Hay ward's appendix to his translation, wft 
can add the names of Bequignelles, Brandstattec,:i3ai!»%( 
Cramer, Deycks, Diintzer, Enk, Goschel, Hoffman,! Gotfe- 
hold, Leutbecher, Lowe, Prutz, Meyer, Philippi; *R8sa> 
Rosenkranz, Sallet, Schbnbornj Soltau, Mosen, . Stab% 
Weber, Weisse, and one anonymous. Now, when w* 
consider that in addition to this, there were almost innu- 
merable reviews and notices in the periodical literatuee,: -we 
can form some estimate of the immense: influence Goethe 
exercised upon his native literature, directly, through these 
nearly 500 different isssues, bearing his, name,:; in i some, 
relation on the title-page, in a space of eighty years, being at 
the rate of more than one for every two months.,- Then>for 
his indirect impression upon his countrymen, we mnst'.e&jis, 
sider the vast number of works sprung from his influeneey 
and the effect in turn that these produce. Then,- if jweagp: 
beyond his country, and consider the. various English^ 
Erench, Italian, and other translations of.his works;.pu1b- 
lished out of Germany, or of his commentators -and fol- 
lowers, and independent commentators thereupon, and the 
influence of all these again upon their several literatures,) ,«?©• 
are little less than amazed at the enormous hold it-issinjthe 
power of a great mind to have upon the ■ world M (large, 
during less than the first century after his first appearance;. 
If we had the means at hand to- make our statistics covjar 
the last four years, we are confident we should ifind. his 
tangible influence increasing in an .augmented ratio, : «•.»/'; 

To illustrate further, take the way that Goethtfs- influ- 
ence upon writers, other than commentators, wm Jfelt 
through his " Faust." Goethe was not the first to employ 
that old legend ; several' others in Germany, and Marlowe 
in England, had used it previously; but immediately con- 
sequent upon his tragedy, Hay ward mentions; a :lisfi*sr>fc«lT 
(besides anonymous), poets having also taken up*the name 
subject. In addition to this, we may say thatLessing staffed 
a drama upon it; Lenau wrote one; ilmmermann employed' 
the like in his Merlin; Heine wrote, a Tanz^poem ^thsfte-- 
upon; and Simrock made a play. There, are probably-<a: 
plenty more that have not come to oar notice, .not to speak - 
of the half dozen or more operas sthathave grown ^mt' 
of it. ": ■. ;•• ,s-.i;-:::,( .■•:■■.< 

"Faust," too, is an instance of the influence Goethe'has 
had upon Art. Previously a head of •■# Faust ";by Bem- ; 
brandt, a sketch or two by Van Sichern, and the pictures 
in Auerbach's cellar, were, as far as we know, the Qfljy 
mentionable attempts. Since Goethe wrote, however Hftyr 
ward gives a list of nine artists, who have expended their 
talents upon his scenes. We can add but .thzsco others 4q 
his enumeration, the names of Lachegera, EfaBnischj *&&&■ 
Seibertz. The last-namer} artist' furnished; thedeBi{irris'fq|: ! 
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the steel and wood engravings of a magnificent quarto 
edition, published by Cotta, in 1854, of which we are sorry 
to say the groups are too theatric, Faust being always 
a-straddle, and the drawing in some instances wretched. 
The illustrations by Retzsch and Cornelius are unquestion- 
ably the best. Both were published about 1816-?, and it is 
in regard to the former's, that Shelley writes when he speaks 
in a letter to Gisborne, in 1822, " of those astonishing etch- 
ings which have been published in England, from a German 
master.'.' He says, "What etchings those arel I am 
never satiated with looking at them, and 1 fear it is the 
only sort of translation of which Faust is susceptible. I 
never perfectly understood the Hartz mountain scene until 
I saw the etching; and then Margaret in the summer- 
house with Faust I The artist makes one envy his happi- 
ness that he can sketch such things with calmness, which I 
only dared look upon once, and which made my brain 
swim round only to touch the leaf on the opposite sideof 
which I knew that it was figured. Whether it is that the 
artist has surpassed Faust, or that the pencil surpasses lan~' 
guagein sortie subjects, I know not ; or that lam more affected 
hy a visible image; iwt the etching certainly excited me far 
more than the poem it illustrated." 

We think it may afford some interest to our readers to 
make a comparison between our exposition of the influ- 
ence a mind like Goethe's has exerted, and such as Schiller 
produced. In some respect a likeness will hold true be- 
tween the relations, one to the other, of Goethe and Schil- 
ler, and of Michael Angelo and Raphael. Goethe and 
Angelo both livedHo' a great age, both were universal in 
their genius, and accomplished a maturity of purpose, and 
both exerted the greater share of their influence upon 
their followers, and not on the world at large. On the 
other hand, Raphael and Schiller appeal more to the - 
more ordinary sensations of the mass; both were more con- 
fined in their range, and both died young, leaving behind 
them a promise of still greater perfections. 

No collection of Schiller's works was ever attempted in his 
life-time, as in Goethe's case, but only until seven years after 
his death,\hen they appeared complete in twelve volumes, 
in 1812. Schiller's first appearance was in 1181, eight years 
after Goethe's; requiring, to make the periods of our 
comparison equal, us to have such statistics as could be 
produced to the year 1860. But, as in the former case, we 
can only survey a period of seventy years, down to the 
close of 1851. Within this time there were thirteen com- 
plete editions of his works; or, as we count, one more than 
were ealled for of Goethe's. This is undoubtedly to be 
accounted for in part by the great diversity of contents 
and voluminousness of the latter's writings, which induced 
persons of lesser sympathies, and smaller meanS; to confine 
their purchases to such single works of their author as 
they; most rejoiced in; since uniform editions of the two 
poets, show 12 volnmes for Schiller. to 40 for Goethe, and 
corresponding prices. That this was the case is somewhat 
shown in the fact, that while (including translations in 



both cases) there were 32 editions of Goethe's Hermann, 
.and 23 of his Faust demanded, the public were content 
with 10 of Schiller's Don Carlos, and 8 of his William 
Tell. As regards their minor poems, the difference is not 
great, for there were eleven of Goethe's, and as many of 
Schiller's, if we include two Latin translations of them. 
Schiller's "Song of the Bell" met with a favor in transla- 
tion, that was not accorded to any of Goethe's poems, viz., 
six in Latin, one in French, and one in Italian. Let us 
add a table to show the comparative popularity of the best 
of Schiller's pieces : 

P ll if i| t 

& ■& J5 

Don Carlos, 8 2 — — 10 

William Tell, ..... 7 1 1 — 9 . 

Fiesco, 6 — — 1 7 

Maid of Orleans, . ... 6 — 1 1 8 

Maria Stuart, 8 1 2 — 11 

Wollenstein, . .... 7 — 1 — 8 

Bride of Messina, ... 3 2 — 1 6 

Cabal and Love, .... 4 1 — — 6 

Robbers, 6 — — — 6 

Our catalogue shows the total number of issues of 
single works or partial collections in Schiller's case to be 
130. Goethe's was 160, for a somewhat longer time. 
Besides what we have stated above, Schiller's number in- 
cludes an English version of each of his histories ; two 
editions of his version of Macbeth, and two other Latin pro- 
ductions, and one English translation of other productions, 
than we have named. Further than this we must consider 
that Schiller edited a monthly for three years; and, in con- 
junction with others, another periodical for four years ; also 
he had the charge of eleven issues of annuals, and was con- 
nected with others. Further than this, the list of his com- 
mentators for the same period shows 190 different works, 
wholly or in part devoted to him. What we have said of 
the multifarious reviews in his own and other languages, 
and translations published out of Germany, in regard to 
Goethe, applies as well to Schiller; and, considering that 
in his narrower scope he had far lesser chance of influ- 
encing his contemporaries by the multitude of his works, 
and the near approach in numbers that our statistics 
show, and the shorter period it embraces — in view 
of all these considerations we can but conclude that 
Schiller's was a mind of more commanding influence, and 
barely conjecture what a happy thralldom the world has 
lost in his early death. His works, too, have been, equally 
with Goethe's, an incentive to artists, as the fair propor- 
tion of such illustrating him, in the list of commentators, 
fully shows. 

We will not take further space to show the comparative 
influence of some of the other great German minds; but 
merely surmise that their proportional importance is well 
designated by comparing the number of pages required for 
each author in the catalogue, upon which we have based 
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our account. Thus the Goethe-literature occupies 82 pages; 
the Schiller 51; the Lessing 34; the Wieland 28; and the 
Herder 22. That devoted to the Shakspeare-literalure in 
Germany ranks next to the Goethe, being embraced in 44 
pages. 

II. — THE THEORY OF TRANSLATION. 

Minds individual and national, have an affinity for their 
like and the dispersion of Babel has only thrown obstacles 
in the way of their communion, not prevented it. Com- 
merce and conquest have been the means of accelerating 
it- and as every succeeding century shows a wider extent 
of civilization consequent upon them, and the increase of 
population, it is the natural result that Translation be- 
comes more and more a bright torch of Progress. The 
Greeks absorbed people, not literatures, and preferred to 
force their own stores upon their subjugated enemies, rather 
than draw any advantage from them. The Romans acted 
differently, and the Grecian poets found Latin audiences 
(by translation) in the theatres of Italy. Whether it 
argues a paucity of native talent or not, it is a significant 
fact that the great invention that marked the dawning of 
the modern mind — that of Printing, inaugurated its success 
with the multiplication of translations on the continent and 
in England. In the latter country, Caxton's first issues 
were certainly largely of translated matter. 

Of all modern nations, none can boast so large an acces- 
sion to their native store in the way of translations as the 
German. Menzel has said that whereas barely one in 
thirty of the first-rank works of German authors are trans- 
lated into other languages, there is not an author of repute 
in England or France who does not appear even to 
twice and thrice in a German version. This comes of the 
immense numbers in Germany making literature their 
profession, who find thus their employment. It may be 
said, without question, that there is no literature like the 
German that possesses so abundantly translated matter 
from all tongues, as to enable an editor to make a col- 
lection, on the plan of Longfellow's Poets and Poetry 
of Europe, so complete, as to embrace the Mind of the 
whole world. The first part of our present article shows 
something of this inclination for translation, in the many 
versions into foreign languages of their own authors," pub- 
lished among themselves. The number of English versions 
of " Faust," a single tragedy, appears insignificant in view 
of the twelve complete translations into German of Shaks- 
peare's thirty odd dramas; and the various partial collec- 
tions, and single plays, as for instance, Hamlet; which, 
beside the versions of the complete editions, has appeared 
in nine or ten other and single issues. 
Carlyle is very just when he writes : 

"Every literature of the world has been cultivated by the 
Germans, and to every literature they have studied to give dne 
honor. Shakspeare and Homer occupy, no doubt, alone the 
loftiest station in the poetical Olympus; but there is space for 



all true siDgers, out of every age and clime. Ferdusi and the 
primaeval mycologists of Hindostan, live in. brotherly union 
with the Troubadours and ancient story-tellers of the 'West. 
The wayward mystic glow of Oalderon, the lurid fire of Dante, 
the auroral light of Tasso, the dear icy glitter of Kaeine, are all 
acknowledged and reverenced; nay, in the celestial fore-court 
an abode has been appointed for the Gressets and Delilles, that 
no spark of inspiration, no tone of mental music, might remain 
unrecognized. The Germans study foreign nations in a spirit 
that deserves to be oftener imitated. It is their honest 
endeavor to understand each with its own peculiarities, in ite 
own special manner of existing; not that they may praise it or 
censure it, or attempt to alter, but simply that they may see 
this manner of existing as the nation itself sees it, and so parti- 
cipate in whatever worth or beauty it has brought into being. 
Of all literatures, therefore, the German has the best, as well as 
the most translations; men like Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained this task." 

In English literature there are some bright exceptions, 
like the Tasso of Fairfax ; but as a general thing, the 
business has been left to inferior minds, and has not 
engaged abilities of an approximate power with the 
original. It will be remembered here, m Johnson's day it 
was the prerogative of Grub street. Bishop Burnet, in- 
his preface to " Utopia," says : 

"There is so little praise got by translations that a man 
cannot be engaged to it out of vanity, for it has passed for a 
sign of a slow mind, that can amuse itself with so mean an- 
entertainment ; but we begin to grow wiser, and though ordi- 
nary translators must succeed ill in the esteem of the world, 
yet some have appeared of late that will, I hope, bring that 
way of writing in credit." 

There is no reason why the greatest of minds need con- 
sider themselves above translating ; and as long as they 
do we can hardly expect, an adequate rendering of the 
thoughts of their compeers in other tongues. Goethe 
says in his Faust: "Thou resemblest whom thou compre- 
hendest." We require something of an equality between 
the translator and his original, and if by comprehending 
an author we resemble him, there is a rule that works 
inversely.. Certainly there is a difference between starting 
our own ideas and following those of others; but if we 
comprehend these others, then they become in a measure 
our own, and we in fact pursue our own thoughts only 
under guidance. In precisely the same way an artist 
illustrates a poem, and the first of artists have certainly 
never thought it a betrayal of their dignity to act in con- 
junction with the poets, and have furnished productions 
equally as honorable to their name thus as when they have 
given the freest scope to their imaginations. Great minds 
can do much in illustration of one another in mutual 
translation, and we must confess, that in reading such a 
translation as that of Shakspeare by Schlegel and Tieck, 
there is an addition to the enjoyment of reading the 
original in the self-commentating parallel of the German, 
that quite makes up for the somewhat that may be lost in 
the transition. We are not convinced to the extent with 
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Macpherson, that no man, who cannot equal his original, is 
fit to express its beauties ; but we do believe with rare old 
Ben Jonsou, that, 

"Bookes deserve translators of like eoate, 
As was the genius wherewith they were wrote ;" 

and that the translatiou is sure of a certain success in the 
hands of one of kindred thought, natively, with the origi- 
nal. For the same reason it has been suggested that 
literature would have gained, had Dryden and Pope 
exchanged works, and taken Tespectively Homer and 
"Virgil. To the full understanding of an original there 
are of course many avenues to follow. For a person who- 
Is not in some measure familiar with Paris life, and French 
rusticity, and knows not the temper of French climate 
and the sentiment of French scenery, to . undertake to 
translate Beranger, would be only to expose his folly, and 
his results would be as ludicrous as a plump, rosy-faced 
John Bull, with blue cravat and mutton-chop whiskers, 
npon the Parisian Boulevards. We must supply mentally 
the proper surroundings, or our translation will never have 
them by reflection. Whoever that has seen the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum must feel a mental void, 
that can only be filled in the atmosphere of Greece, and 
has certainly no existence in white-washed walls. 

A translator, Of course, comes shackled to his labor if 
he is not the master (Dryden says the critic) of his own 
tongue and that of his original. If we have not the latter 
we lack the first means of comprehending his meaning, 
and having it, we can in no wise give its equivalent signifi- 
cance except by an exact knowledge of the value of 
English phraseology. The two schemes, however, are so 
nearly connected that they are mutually assistant. The 
French set their authors abont translating from the classics 
to perfect their tongue. Pope we know practised much at 
translation, and recommended it. Alfieri, on the contrary, 
had an attendant read to him aloud a literal translation of 
the Greek, while he put it into a version. of his own — a 
system that betokens poor judgment we infer, for what 
must have been the result, a piece of writing imbued only 
with his own spirit, is, in our Opinion, totally at variance 
with the preservation of the original's personal identity, 
which we conceive to be the criterion of a good transla- 
tion. Dryden assures us that he made the character of his 
original author a study before attempting a translation, as 
the only means of preserving this individuality, and cites as 
proofs of an opposite course some versions of Virgil and 
Ovid, so much the same in style, that a reader could never 
imagine they were intended to do justice to two authors so 
widely different in their modes of expression. It has been 
made a gauge in the separating of wit from humor, that 
the former can be translated and the latter cannot. Now, 
on the contrary, we believe humor is translatable, and 
being that quality which distinguishes - one writer from 
another — his humor, or a susceptibility in expression — we 
make the translation of it the sole criterion of excellence. 



Voss, the German translator of Homer, held an opposite 
theory, and in accordance with it, says Menzel, "for 
more than half a century undertook the Sisyphean toil of 
rolling the rough runestone of the German language up 
the Grecian Parnassus, but 

'Baok again down to the plain rebounded the rugged rook 
swiftly.' " 

His scheme was to reproduce the exact expression of the 
original, without any reference to a correspondence of 
idiom, which the original author would have used had he 
written in the language of his translator. Results under 
such a guidance show, of course, mere verbal accuracies of 
rendering, making the translation a kind of dictionary 
knocked into pi, without any of the spirit that a masterly 
combination of words, imbued with the translator's con- 
genial spirit, would afford. Voss' style accordingly 
became a nondescript -article, neither German nor Greek, 
but something between, and not to be understood (actually 
so.) unless you had the original for a commentary. 

It is a nice question, how far we shall desert literalness 
for the benefit of the spirit of a work. Dryden compares 
a dull translation, where the spirit has vanished in the 
process, to a man become a corpse. Some, on the other 
hand, will declare that all translation, adequately such, is 
impossible, and if it has any life that pertains to the 
original, it will only be that of the corpse under the influ- 
ences of magnetism. We do not go so far, but stand, 
upon the ground we started with, the necessity of kindred 
genius to make the version. Some may think it slavish to 
humbly search out the spirit of the original, and substitute 
his own. This may be better than a translation with no 
spirit at all. It is something like the air that always 
marks in the same manner the heads of some portrait 
painters, more the artist's than the sitters. Pope Pope-ized 
Homer, we say ; it is likewise true on the other hand, 
Cowper un-Homered Homer in his bald rendering. An 
English Homer must be somewhere between the two, true 
to both words and spirit. Our ideas are fully given, but, 
perhaps, in a homely way, by Denham : 

" That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 
_. Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

Those are the labored birth9 of slavish brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, but pains. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 

No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at words. 

A new and nobler way thou dost pursue, 

To make translations and translators too. 

They but preserve the ashes, thou the flame, 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame." 

This last line tells the whole story ; but unfortunately 
it needs a picked mind to accomplish such truth. To quote 
another old English poet : 

" Translators are as authors grown, 
For ill translators make the book their own." 

It is no longer the original's if unworthy of him. They 
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are not without responsibilities then,, these translators ; 
responsible in two directions — to the original author and to 
their readers. There are not many' like Frederick the 
Great, who could see Gicero in a bad translation as well as 
most men in the original Latin. He was a reader the 
translator cannot rely upon having. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in the likening of 
translators, but such things are only the^ expression of a 
partial understanding. One will call him a crucible, where 
the original is fused to be run into a new mould ; another 
will compare him to a mirror, which distorts the reflection 
just where its own imperfections lie ; Goldsmith, we think 
it was, reduces him to a footman, who ushers a guest, 
awkwardly or not, according to his own habits, and not the 
visitors ; again he will be compared to the bearer of deli- 
cious wines, who finds his burden losing its worth under 
the transportation ; or he may be a gardener, who 
cherishes exotics to see them die ; a swimmer, buoyant 
with bladders, which likewise impede his progress. All 
these, however, we plainly see, tend to one explanation : 
do what we can to preserve the identity of the original, 
our own, in some degree, will be mingled with it. We 
know no better commentary than the anecdote of a Welsh 
curate, who translated Archbishop Tillotson's sermon into 
Welsh, and then preached them in an English version 
made from this Welsh, and defied the world to identify 
them. 

Freedom is certainly the easiest, and, perhaps, in some 
instances, the only way of getting loose from the constraints 
that always attend on translators ; which, however overcome 
in the translator's own imagination, are never such to his 
reader, until the translation reads like the production of an 
English mind, schooled, if you will, in the original's litera- 
ture and ways of thought and life, but essentially English. 
This opinion we hold despite so high an opposition as 
Cowper's. Even he was sufficiently unstable on his own 
grounds, as to confess that the details of sheep killing, 
flaying, and cooking, as given in Homer, are' only able to 
disgust the English muse ; and can she then do Homer 
justice in such scenes, if justice imparts dignity ? When 
Homer grovels, he had better been left to grovel, by those 
jealous of his fame. In the same way they would best 
serve the Farmer's almanac part of Virgil. 

Can any poetry, truly such, be translated ? We see no- 
reason why not; any more than that two kindred minds are 
not capable of kindred thought and expression. Sponta- 
neity comes to the translator as to the original; and from 
the tatter's hints, as well as from Nature's, and like results 
are a sure consequence of cognate minds, or of like dispo- 
sition in the availing portions of them. We know many 
have denied the power — Johnson, Shelley, Guizot, and 
well the latter may, in view of the French Shakspeare, for 
no Frenchman can write like Shakspeare, and their lan- 
guage would not let them if they could. 

Macpherson says, "A composition that can not bear the 
test of a literal versidn, is a counterfeit that ought not to 



pass current." This would be, throwing out a multitude of 
exquisite pieces by those masters of expression wbicli 
literature cannot afford to lose. A literal, word-fpr-word 
translation of such would be worse than useless, for nothing . 
would be left, perhaps, but hackneyed thoughts, which 
owed their charm to the style of the poet, and this style 
has always proved fully competent to make them pass cur- 
rent. There is a plenty of this sort of poetry, and it heed 
not. be despised. Many a reader that now treasures some 
such pieces as the best of poetry, and who would scout at 
any, but had their worth beneath the style, would be 
somewhat amazed, we think, if he could see them arrayed 
in a foreign translation, where the words and not the. style 
of the original was preserved. Such are the deceits that 
style works upon us. We speak from our own experience, 
who have seen many a gem reduced to hackneyisms, under 
the purging caustic of a stupid translator of words merely. 
We will not deny that a literal translation of poetry^ 
which is great in thonght, may not be better than none 
whatever, but do affirm that of any poem, it. is a 
much poorer substitute for the original than a metrical one. 
We -say this, supposing translations as they run are always 
inferior to the original; but we have seen versions into 
German of English poems, greatly superior to their origir 
nal ; but this superiority was one of style, not of thought. 
It may be that the hexameter to a full extent, has "ho 
musical analogy in the English Language," as Bulwer 
says, or as Longfellow says of it, " its motions are those 
of a prisoner dancing to the music of his chains ';" never- 
theless, we prefer the nearest that we can come to it m 
English, before a merely prosaic version. As a general 
thing, we are only just to the original's sense of harmony 
between thought and metre-, by- adhering strictly to the 
versification of his own adoption. Sometimes it occasions 
trammels, that the throwing off demands sacrifices in other 
directions ; then we hold the translator should follow Bul- 
wer's theory, though we can hardly say his practice in his 
version of Schiller, and select that other metre which is* 
most "in accordance with the essential sound and spirit" 
of the original. Byron, we remember, had good reason to 
complain when he "had the fortune to see the fourth canto 
of ' Childe Harold' translated into Italian versi sdolti, that 
is, a poem written in the Spenserian stanza into blank 
v verse, without regard to the natural divisions of the 
stanza or of the sense." There is this disadvantage of 
poetic translations, that the requisitions of metre and 
rhyme are so great that few have ever resisted fully the 
adding to or subtracting from the original to accomplish 
them. Cowper says it was to be expected in so long a 
poem as Homer's, that Pope, bound to make a rhyme, 
would yield thus, and therein he claims he has the advan- 
tage in a blank verse version, where the sense of a line 
can overrun or fall short of, as is necessary. The old rale 
of Feltham and others, that there should be a corres- 
pondence of lines, is simply absurd ; for all chance of 
welding them into smoothness is lost ; and in.no two Ian- 
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gnages is there a constant natural similarity of length of 
expression for the same thought. 

Prom what we have said it will be imagined we are not 
in favor (and Coleridge and many others are with ns) of 
prose versions of poetry ; but we are theoretically partial 
to an exact metrical counterpart of the original. Mr. 
Brooks has attempted this of Faust ; and while we say it 
is by far the most satisfactory rendering of that poem we 
have seen, as a whole, we are constrained to believe, that 
even he had made a better work of it, if he had sparingly, 
and only when greater sacrifices otherwise would have 
been made, proceeded in a spirit of compromise between 
sense and metre. On what grounds we would have had 
him to do this our previous remarks render plain. He says 
that there have been before him some twenty or thirty 
poetic translations of this poem — of course he embraces 
other versions than English ones — and yet he is the first 
Who has had that just appreciation of the witching and 
explanatory, power of the ever-changing metre of the 
original, in which so large a share of its meaning lies, as 
to undertake its imitation. Hayward's literal prose trans- 
lation is the exact opposite of Mr. Brooks'. Its author 
claims that it is best to sacrifice metre to sense. Allowed. 
But then he does not see the- propriety of doing so, only 
by compulsion, but does it habitually, and when not neces- 
sary. He says, "A prose translation is imperatively 
required ;" yet at the same time acknowledges his transla- 
tion " shows what Goethe is not, not what he is." What 
we have quoted from Shelley as regards Retzsch's outlines, 
gives an inkling of his opinion, and is at the same time an 
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Cultivation of Abt. — The cultivation of the Arts alone is 
exempt from th» exercise of dangerous power. They alone 
unalterably and necessarily lead to the attainment of the high-, 
est, because the happiest, purposes of social intercourse. 
Beauty, physical and intellectual, the ornament and delight of 
our nature, is their perpetual object. The temple of the graces, 
of all that softens, all that endears, all that unites mankind, is 
the abode of the Arts. They take their visible course over the 
surface of all the pleasing emotions of the mind ; their invisible 
one penetrates and pervades them. They have no existence 
but from those qualities of our nature which soothe, which 
delight, which enrapture. 

" Theirs are the lessons, and the plans of peace, 
To live like brothers, and conjunctive all, 
Embellish life." 
* * * * * •* 

No man may aspire to rank with; the highest individuals of his 
species, who is not able at least to perceive the excellence and 
beauty of virtue. * * * In a polished nation, half the portion 
of existing vice may be ascribed to bad taste, to the want of 
that cultivation of the mind which leads to an habitual prefer- 
ence' of the better to the worse. The invisible sceptre which 
sways and fixes the public morals of a people, is held by the 
hand of taste.— P. Hoare.- 



NOTCHES ON THE DIAL-PLATE OF MY LIFE. 

There is an all-abs&rbing power in youth, which makes 
it the focus of all it beholds— the central point of all that 
surrounds it — the mirror in which the whole phenomena of 
life have a living and potent reflection: it is youth that in- 
fuses earnestness and energy into everything; it is youth 
that renews the faded past in the fresh young colors of the 
present, and throws it full-blown into the future. It is 
youth that calls forth from their cold, silent graves effete 
beliefs, extinct theories and forgotten events, clothes them 
with life out of the plenitude of its own vitality; and 
gives them a momentary resurrectiou; it is youth that lives 
on the worship of the beautiful — oscillates between the rain- 
bow hues of the good, and is stroug in the faith of the true. 
It is youth that looks danger in the face without trembling, 
and mounts to the summmit of ambition,without dreaming of 
re-actionary descents; it is youth that lives in the sunbeams 
of Hope, without anticipating the approaching cloud; it is 
youth that sits smiling at the gate of hospitality, is exhil- 
arated at the table of good cheer, and distends the sides of 
contracted poverty with the rushing currents of its own 
overflowing generosity. 

Thus sat we musing as we travelled back in memory to 
the opening periods of our life, ere its rivulets parted- from 
their parent sonrce, or the distant points of its horizon be- 
gan to forebode coming vicissitudes, and ere the first tender 
bud of its opening years bad faded away into the fitfully 
shaded landscapes of tortured feeling and baffled hopes. 
Long before the multiplication-table and the musical gamut 
had become to us as a twice-told tale — long before we had 
twisted our tongue into the classic enunciation of " amo, 
amavi, amare," fate had destined us to feel what we could 
not verbalize. Ah I is not suffering the only true school- 
master; do the mind and heart yield much of their perfume 
until bent and bruised under the heavy load of worldly 
trial ? What is the cold rhetoric of the salaried professor 
to the burning eloquence which comes in words of tears 
from the grieved and harrowed heart. Aye, and what 
were we but a sleeping lump of clay, until lit up by the 
vitalized spark that fell from Joanna's young eyes. Yes, 
good reader, 'twas on a bright October evening that we 
first saw her, all full of the simple beauty and harmony of 
a pure nature at rest with itself. In her we beheld the 
ideal of our own longings, undefined and mysterious — our 
own type of the lovely in form, and the poetical in expres- 
sion. Our whole inward nature fell prostrate before her, 
the tongue was tied, the lips quivered, the ears were con- 
fused, and the eyes circled in crossing currents that wept 
with joy. Her hair fell in curling luxuriance over her pale 
cheeks, and her eyes were born into a form and color that 
absorbed the essence of the beautiful in both the blue and 
the black. And oh, how her sweet lips modestly concealed 
those rows of living pearls which brightly lived within 
them. Few know the moral advantages of creeping into 
the consciousness of life under such angelic influences; it 



